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A ZUNI FOOT-RACE. 

BY F. WEBB HODGE. 

When the Sun Priest announces the arrival of planting time, and 
the herald proclaims from the house^:ops that the planting has been 
done, the seasons for foot-racing in Zuni are at hand. 

The first races of the year, while interesting ceremonially, are by 
no means so exciting as those which follow later in the season when 
the planting is finished. These preliminary races are over a short 
course and are participated in by a representative of each of the 
six estufas. Six prayer-plumes and an equal number of race-sticks 
are made by the Priests of the Bow, the latter of which are placed 
in the trail about two miles from the starting point. When the time 
for the race has been decided upon, which may not be until three 
or four days after the race-sticks have been deposited by the 
priests, the six representatives of the estufas run to the point where 
they are, and each man finds and kicks one of the sticks in a small 
circle homeward. This race is a contest between the six individuals 
comprising the racing party, and no betting is engaged in. 

The great races of Zufii, and those in which the chief interest is 
centered, occur after the planting — the time when nearly all the 
men are at leisure. In selecting the participants in these races, the 
swiftest-footed of the young men of the northern half of the pueblo 
are matched against those of the southern, or of the western half 
against the eastern. The number of racers on a side varies from 
three to six, and the degree of interest taken in the contest depends 
upon the reputation of those engaged in it, and particularly upon 
the extent to which betting has been indulged in. 

As soon ^s the choice of sides has been made, the wagering begins, 
and increases with good-natured earnestness until the time for the 
foot-race arrives. Every available hide and pelt is brought to light 
from beneath the piles of stores secreted in the back rooms and cel- 
lars, to be converted into cash or gorgeously colored calico, and the 
demand upon the trader for goods is unequaled except when a great 
dance is approaching. Money, silver belts, bracelets and rings, 
shell necklaces, turquoises, horses, sheep, blankets, in fact anything 
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and everything of value to the Indian, are oflfered by a resident of one 
side of the pueblo in support of his favorites against something of 
equal value held by a champion of the opposing side. 

On the evening of the day before a long race takes place, the 
participants repair to a secluded spot in one of the mesas some 
miles from the village, where a hole a foot or two in depth is exca- 
vated, in which is deposited, with due ceremony, a quantity of sacred 
meal and two cigarettes made of native tobacco (ah-na-ti) rolled 
in the husk of corn. When this portion of the ceremony has been 
concluded and the hole filled, the Indians move away for a short 
distance and sit for a while without speaking above a whisper, when 
they start for the pueblo. On their way should a roosting bird be- 
come frightened and take flight, or the hoot of an owl be heard, 
the sign is a warning to defer the race. But if lightning be seen 
or a shooting-star observed, the omen is considered a favorable one 
and the race takes place on the day following. 

The racers are greeted on their return by a priest who offers a 
blessing. A single cigarette is made and passed around among the 
number, after which one of them recites a prayer. The preparatory 
ceremonies being now completed, the racers retire into the house of 
the priest, who extends his hospitality until after the event. 

The following morning, the day of the race, the runners arise 
even earlier than usual, take a short run, and return to await the 
time appointed to start. In the meanwhile they make bets with one 
another or with any one who may happen in. About an hour before 
starting they partake sparingly of paper-bread (hi-we) soaked in 
water, after which they doff their every-day apparel and substitute 
breech-cloths, the color of which is either entirely white or red, 
dependent upon the side to which the wearer belongs. To prevent 
the hair being an impediment to progress, it is carefully and com- 
pactly arranged above the forehead in a knot by one of the Priests 
of the Bow. To this knot or coil an arrow-point is invariably 
attached as a symbol of flight, or perhaps as a charm to insure to 
the runner the swiftness of the arrow. The arrow-points having 
been thus placed, the same priest, holding in each hand a turkey- 
quill, pronounces a blessing and leads his charges to the starting 
point. 

Without, the excitement is intense. The women discuss with 
one another the probable outcome, and engage in betting as 
spiritedly as the men. Here may be seen a fellow who has wagered 
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all he possesses — if he wins, so much the better, and if all is lost he 
takes the consequences philosophically and trusts success will visit 
him next time. Another may be seen who has ventured all his own 
property as well as that of his wife, and if he fails to win a divorce 
is imminent. The small boys also are jubilant. When the race was 
first proposed they sought their companions, selected sides, and 
staked their small possessions on the results of their own races with 
a zeal that would have become their fathers. 

The articles that are to change hands at the close of the race are 
placed in a heap in the center of the large dance-court near the old 
Spanish church. Around this pile of valuables a crowd gathers, on 
horse-back or afoot, to take advantage of the few moments that re- 
main in which to make their final wagers. As the runners emerge 
from the house uiider the leadership of the priest, they are followed 
by the excited crowd to the smooth ground on the opposite side of 
the river, from whence they usually start. 

A Zufii foot-race is not entirely a contest of swift-footedness, al- 
though much, of course, depends upon that accomplishment. In 
preparing for the start the members of one side arrange themselves 
several paces apart in an irregular line in the course to be pursued 
in such a manner that the movements of their leader at the point of 
starting can be readily seen, those of the contesting party posting 
themselves in a similar line a few feet away. The leader of each 
side places across his foot at the base of the toes a rounded stick 
measured by the size of the middle finger. Just before the signal is 
given to proceed a mounted priest goes ahead sprinkling the trail 
with sacred meal. 

At the signal each of the two leaders kicks his stick as far in ad- 
vance as possible, when the racer of his side who happens to be 
nearest its place of falling immediately rushes for and again kicks 
it, his companions running ahead in order to be in readiness to send 
the stick 6n its further flight. This operation is continued through- 
out the entire course, the racers in the rear each time running in 
advance as rapidly as possible that they may kick the stick as often 
as their companions. 

Not infrequently the first kicking of the sticks sends them 
flying over the heads of the second and even the third racers 
in advance, and they fall near each other. The excitement at this 
occurrence is very great, for none of the dozen young men spare 
themselves in scrambling over and pushing one another in order to 
secure the stick and send it on its course. No difficulty is experi- 
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enced by a racer in recognizing the stick of his party, that belong- 
ing to one side having a band of red paint around the center, the 
other an additional though narrower stripe around both ends. 

Considering the extreme lightness of the race-stick, the distance 
which it is sent by a single kick, or rather toss, with the toes is 
remarkable. Very often a stick is raised aloft in this manner about 
thirty feet and falls at least a hundred feet from the point at which 
it was lifted. Nor is the distance which the stick is sent the only 
requisite of success. Sometimes a narrow, sandy trail bordered 
by weeds is to be traversed, and a careless kick will probably send 
the stick into the brush or into an arroya, where great difficulty 
may be experienced in regaining it, since a racer is never allowed 
to touch a stick with his hands until he reaches the goal. Again, 
throughout the rough race-trail the character of the land surface 
varies greatly, and long stretches of deep sand alternate with rocky 
passes, arroyas, and hills clothed with scrub timber or sage-brush. 
Indeed, smooth ground is seldom met with over the entire course of 
twenty-five miles. 

Accompanying the participants may always be seen two or 
three hundred equestrians — those who, more than any others, 
are interested in the outcome of the race by reason of the extent 
of their prospective gains or losses. When one side follows 
closely in the track of its opponent the horsemen all ride to- 
gether, but when, by reason of accident or inferiority in speed, a 
party falls considerably in the rear, the horsemen separate to accom- 
pany their respective favorites. If the season is dry the dust made 
by the loping horses is blinding, but the racers continue apparently 
as unmindful of the mud-coating that accumulates on their almost 
nude, perspiring bodies as if they were within but a few steps of 
victory. 

On they go from the point of starting over the southern hills, 
thence eastward to Thunder Mountain, along the western base of 
which they proceed to the basaltic rocks through which the Zufii 
river runs. Keeping close to the mesas that form the northern 
boundary of the valley, the racers cross the river on their return at 
a point about two miles west of the pueblo, whence they con- 
tinue to the western end of the southern hills first crossed. These 
having been skirted, they pass over the low, sandy corn-fields to the 
goal, followed by the yelling horsemen, who wave yards of brilliant 
calico as they dash forward with the final spurt of the racers. When 
the goal is reached the first racer of the winning side takes the stick 
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into his hands for the first time since starting. With renewed 
energy the individual members of the successful party put forth every 
remaining effort to be the first to arrive at the central plaza of the 
pueblo. He who gains it first is considered the superior racer of 
all, and his honor is indeed well earned. Running as rapidly as 
possible once around the heap of stores, at the same time breathing 
from his hand the " breath of life," the victor, stick in hand, con- 
tinues at a running pace to his home. 

Curiosity prompted me to note the time occupied in performing 
this feat, which was found to be exactly two hours. 

Like almost every undertaking of the Zuiii, the foot-race has more 
or less of a religious significance, as will be seen from the initiatory 
ceremonies. The opposing racers who await the signal to give the 
stick its first toss place turquoises or shell beads beneath the stick 
that they may be sacrificed at the first lifting of the foot. In the 
belief of the Zufii the stick has a tendency to draw the racers on, 
and as long as it can be kept in advance their success is, of course, 
assured. The cause thus follows the effect in the same manner as it 
does when in Zufiiland the summer comes because the butterflies 
appear, and it departs because the birds take their flight. 

Training for a Zuiii foot-race begins at childhood. At almost 
any time a naked youngster of four or five years may be seen play- 
ing at kicking-the-stick outside the door of his home, or, if a year 
or two older, coming from the corn-field — where he has been duti- 
fully engaged in frightening off the crows — tossing the stick as far 
as his little feet will allow him. 



L'Anthropologie. — With the November number the Revised 
Anthropologie, founded in 1872 by Paul Broca, ceased to exist as 
a separate journal. In January of the present year the three great 
journals, Materiaux pour I'Histoire de I'Homme, the Revue d'An- 
thropologie, and the Revue d'Ethnographie, were united, and the 
new journal has appeared with the title L' Anthropologie, a bi- 
monthly journal under the editorship of MM. Emile Cartailhac, E. 
T. Hamy, and Paul Topinard. 

By this concentration of their efforts these three gentlemen will 
doubtless make the new journal as efficient as the old ones combined. 
It will be a difficult task, however, as all know who have read care- 
fully the journals founded by Mortillet, Broca, and Hamy. 

O. T. Mason. 
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Death of Hans Hendrik. — A late number of the Geografisk 
Tidskrift reports the death of this famous Eskimo, who was proba- 
bly better known to the civilized world than any other of his race, 
with the possible exception of Capt. Hall's companion "Eskimo 
Joe," for he rendered excellent service in four polar expeditions. 
The last ship which came from Greenland in 1889 reports his death 
at Godhavn on August 11, 1889. A brief account of his life is 
given by Lieut. C. Ryder of the Danish navy {^Geografisk Tid- 
skrift, V. 10, 1890, pt. 5-6, pp- 140-143). 

He was born at the Moravian station of Lichtenfels, in South 
Greenland, in 1834, and was educated by the missionaries, joining 
Dr. Kane's second expedition in the brig "Advance," in 1853. 
When that ill-fated vessel was abandoned, in 1855, Hans chose to 
remain behind with the Eskimos of Cape York, where he lived for 
five years, marrying an Eskimo girl, who afterwards came back with 
him to Danish Greenland, where she was baptized. 

He joined the expedition of Dr. Hayes, in i860, at Cape York, 
and returned with it to Upernivik, in Greenland. Here and at 
Proven he remained for several years in the employ of the Danish 
traders. 

Accompanying Capt. Hall in the "Polaris" expedition of 
i87i-'73, he was one of the unfortunate party who became sepa- 
rated from the vessel on an ice floe, and drifted from 77° 30' north 
latitude to 53° 30' off the coast of Labrador, where they were finally 
picked up by the "Tigress," a steam-sealer. It was to the efforts 
of Hans and his comrade, "Eskimo Joe," that the party of nine- 
teen owed their lives during their drift of over six months. 

After passing the winter of i873-'4 in America he returned to 
Upernivik, and in 1875 joined the English discovery-ship "Alert," 
sharing in the exploration of Lady Franklin Bay and many other 
sled expeditions. After his return, in 1876, he was employed by 
the traders, chiefly at Upernavik, Egedesminde, and Godhavn, at 
which last place he spent the last years of his life. His last journey 
was in 1883, when he went as pilot and interpreter on board the 
Swedish steamer "Sophie," which visited Cape York, under com- 
mand of Dr. Nathorst, while Nordenskiold was making his journey 
into the interior of Greenland. 

" With his virtues and his faults," says Lieut. Ryder, " he was a 
good type of the Greenlander, and he was one of the many among 
this race who have saved white men from dying a miserable death 
among the icy wastes of the polar regions." John Murdoch. 



